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The Sut-Noise 


There is a legend in California to the effect that the fabu- 
lous animal, the laughing horse, is a brute which expends all 
of its energy emiting ribald horse-laughs at any and everything 
which it sees or hears about. And there is a legend among the 
Navajo tribes of Arizona and New Mexico about a turquoise 
horse on which the Sun-God travels across the sky on clear, 
happy days, making the journey from the turquoise house in 
the east where his wife lives, to the newer turquoise house in 
the west, where his mistress, She-Who-Changeth, lives. He 
travels, the Indians say, ‘‘making the sun-noise’’, which is a 
joyous neigh. For this beast, also, is a laughing horse. 

According to Natalie Curtis Burlin in her translation ’of 

the Song of the Horse, the Navajos sing: 


How joyous his neigh! 

Lo, the Turquoise Horse of Johano-ai, 
How joyous his neigh! 

There on precious hides outspreadeth standeth he; 
How joyous his neigh! 

There on tips of fair fresh flowers feedeth he; 
How joyous his neigh! 

There of mingled waters holy drinketh he; 
How joyous his neigh! 

There he spurneth dust of glittering grains; 
How joyous his neigh! 

There in mist of sacred pollen hidden, all hidden he; 
How joyous his neigh! 

There his offspring many grow and thrive forever more; 
‘How joyous his neigh! 


So perhaps the Navajo legend is the truer one, being older; 
and perhaps the laughing horse is derisive only wher he looks 
too long into a city street or an institution of learning. When 
he goes about his business, he is only ‘‘making the sun-noise,’’ 
[ suppose. 

But then, no one really knows. 
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El Leftador 


On Che Crail 


By William Haskell Simpson 


1. Che Years 


Only the years go nowhere; 
they sit in the plaza, 
staring. 
Who ever saw the years go anywhere? 
they sit in the plaza, 
mumbling. 


TI. Footprints 


After burros pass, on a 
dusty road 3 
footprints. 

After you and I go down 
the last trail 
footprints. 

Brooms of the winds sweep 
footprints 
into dustheaps. 


TH. Pablo Speaks 


If we had more of the time, 

querida, 

and less of the dear children— 
If we had the young days 

again, 

and the surefooted burros— 
There is a moon-lighted trail 

we know, 

where two may say no words. 
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Discovered—Aln American Gentleman 
by Robert Herrick 


MAY well be the only white person in the state 
of New Mexico who is not interested in the Indian, 
. never has been and never will be. Not interested 
in him financially or sentimentally, or aesthetically 
or morally or socially, or in any way that a stranger can 
become interested in a race. Who does not hope to exploit 
him either pecuniarily or artistically! Nor am I inter- 
ested in his Cause. I have troubles of my own, many. 
Moreover, since 1914 I have been identified with so many lost 
causes that when I hear the words Honor, Justice, the Right, 
I have an attack of nerves from wondering what peculiarly 
monstrous evil is about to be perpetrated in those sacred 
names. I have learned, what the coming generation is appar- 
ently born already knowing, that justice is the last tormenting 
illusion dropped by the gods on this earth to torture man. So 
I refuse to become interested in the fate of the Indian. 

I am a migratory bird of passage in this austere land. I 
accept the Indian simply as a fact along with his ancient 
mountains, the silent desert, the low brown walls of mud 
houses. Nevertheless, when I pass through one of the Indian 
settlements, see the Indian women husking corn and making 
bread, the men at work or silently communing among theni- 
selves; when I pass a finely featured Indian on the road driv- 
ing a wagon laden with wood, I recognize between myself and 
this dark being with braided hair something much more akin 
than between myself and the Mexican or the tin-motor-car 
tourist from Kansas or Rhode Island. Why? I loiter in their 
pueblos listening to their low, sculptured tones, observing the 
harmony in which they live with one another, in close quarters, 
the gentleness and kindliness of their communal life, and I 
remember McDougal street or Halstead street where a com- 
munal life of a sort is also lived, but that more like jackals. 
And I wonder. I said ‘‘communal’’, which would seem to 
describe most fittingly the kind of living together in peace 
and harmony, the sharing together of labor and produce, 
which the Indian of the Pueblo has worked out for himself in 


the course of hundreds of years. But hush! hush! Lest some 
Indian agent should chance to read these words and have suffi- 
cient intelligence to apply them. Uncle Sam’s spoiled darlings 
communists! Followers of the devil Lenin? Spirit of Hughes 
and Hoover to the rescue! Put them safely, in tin-roofed bung- 
alows of the Oklahoma type and build a high fence between 
each family so that they may learn the joys of competition and 
theft—according to the lovely civilization of the dollar... . 
But there is no danger while the flowing red tape of a govern- 
ment bureau in the ordinary process of its function provides 
for the welfare of its wards. For in the ordinary process of a 
government bureau we shall all become communists or worse 
before anybody with authority to do anything recognizes an 
Idea. 

All the same, as far as I can see, as a bird of passage, the 
Indian has beautifully adapted some of the ideas of commun- 
ism and has made of Lenin’s harsh doctrine (or it has made 
of him) a very rare product—a gentleman. One who is not 
primarily concerned with the process of living, but has time 
and emotion for life itself. One who is kindly and takes long 
views, who remembers the past and is not afraid of the future. 
The peculiar suavity of the gentleman’s spirit rises unmistak- 
ably out of the Indian pueblo. (Therefore, the pueblo would 
be an admirable training place for youth, much better than 
Groton or West Point!) This suavity of Indian life was em- 
phatically manifested the other day at the Fiesta in Taos, when 
several tin-car tourists from Colorado, Oklahoma, California, 
etc., ete., their origin blazoned on their cars and on their faces, 
—red Ku-Klux-Klan or American-Legion-Protective faces 
hacked out of rather muddy ‘clay—and their unspeakable 
women—drove into the plaza of the pueblo and did their best 
with their jokes and their honking and their stinking machines 
—chiefly by their vulgarising presence—to destroy the sim- 
plicity and charm of the little festival. The Indian*took them 
in the only way in which a gentleman can protect himself from 
a hoodlum, by silence, by ignoring their presence: And_ it 
came over me, standing there in the afternoon light, while this 
citizen of the pueblo practiced the rites and the games of his 
fathers that here in the face of the white mob was the only 
real gentleman this continent had ever seen—or possibly would 
see.... 


An American Gentleman by Will Shuster 


So if I were a friend of the Indian, as I am not, I should 
go to him quietly and sit down by him and say to him, ‘‘Broth- 
er, beware of the White Man (and much more of the “White 
Woman!) . Beware of their vices, but more of their virtues and 
their ideals—progress, the dollar, civilisation, and so forth. 
Teach your young men to keep themselves unspotted by the 
pushing, grabbing multitude around them. Teach them to 
have patience, as even your fathers have had patience, a long 
patience. Tell them that the mighty White Man, having 
robbed them of their lands and their food, of the oil and the 
coal beneath their soil, of the woods and waters above their 
soil, having eaten like the locust all that he can devour, is about 
to perish. The passion of self-destruction has gotten him; he 
is beginning. to devour himself for lack of other prey. Tell 
your sons to have patience yet a few hundred years and their 
land will be returned to them at the will of the Gods, stripped 
of its first beauty, covered with the bones of strange races, 
with curious metal machines, with the ruins of vast cities. But 
time will cleanse the earth even of these remains of the con- 
querers. ‘T'ell them to have patience, a few more brief years— 
they who have had patience for so many hundreds, and the Gods 
in their good time will restore to them all that was theirs, 
because They know in Their hearts that the Indian alone is fit 
to enjoy it . . . So I should speak to him if I were a 
friend of the Indian. 

And the wise gentleman of the pueblo will wrap his blan- 
ket softly about him and sit silent in the light of the setting 
sun, ignoring the petty comforts of a mail-order civilisation, 
thinking out of a long dim past into a Hone lighted future, 
remembering and remembering 5 
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Wind Laughter . 
by Norman Maclean 


The pines stand silently in awe 
of their own great age. 

And the wind, shifting through them, 
laughs because the trees 
think they are old. 


Pueblo Mission by Olive Rush 


I 
Silhouette 


by Idella Purnell 


Green evening drooped in silence to the street, 
Like a tired bird that flutters to its nest. 

The day’s hard workers, thinking of their rest, 
Walked shadowy pavements home with sandalled feet. 
Serape-wrapped, sombrero-peaked, they passed 
Serene as clouds, remote as any star. 

Far down the road a rushing motor car 

Came toward me, and the yellow beams it cast 
From a bold headlight, flamed against a man 
Also approaching, and his silhouette 

Was cut against them darkly, And from that jet 
And yellow picture, slowly I began 

To see that Mexico is all of that: 

A motor car—behind a high-peaked hat! 
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Che Door of the Spirit 


by Mabel Luhan 


ame | HE councilmen were meeting in the governor’s house 
i to talk about a door. 

Now, you know, Taos Pueblo builds up irregu- 
larly in block houses and forms two great community 
houses of pyramidal shape with the river coming down the 
mountain and running between them. The Indians cross from 
one side to the other over two foot-bridges made of logs 
thrown across, and on one very good wagon-bridge. 

These low, rambling houses look like pyramids from which- 
ever direction one sees them. They rise five stories high and 
spread out a good deal at the bottom. From a distance of five 
miles or more out in the desert, they point up like two breasts 
—and looking down upon them from the steep side of the 
Pueblo mountain that broods forever over them, they draw up 
like two of its foot-hills, earth-colored. They were reared 
there out of the.land that forms them, and there they endure 
unchanging. That they have kept their pyramid shape through 
thousands of years, with the Indians living and dying and 
being born again and building more rooms on every year as 
old ones fall down, is a thing that everyone wonders about; 
but I don’t wonder about it any more after this night of which 
I am going to tell you. 

I was waiting there outside because Tony was in the coun- 
cil. The door the Indians were meeting to talk about was in 
the neighbor’s house next to his mother’s, so he had to be 
there, too. All I knew about it was that this neighbor wanted 
to move his door from the east side of his house to the north 
side. To do this he needed the consideration and approval of 
the governor and his whole council of old men: the Cacique, 
who has, by heredity, almost unlimited power, and the war- 
chief with his lieutenants. No one in the Pueblo is able to add 
to his house, or build a new house or even build an oven out- 
side somewhere without all these people meeting together to 
talk it over and pass judgment on it—maintaining the form! 

Why do they want to keep the pyramid form, anyway? 
I don’t know why. And maybe they don’t know, either, for 
it was judged necessary to build it that way so very long ago 
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that perhaps the reason is forgotten and it is up to them 
merely to conserve. Well, they do it. Passionately, persist- 
ently, and with the fire of the spirit. When this fire of spirit 
is still in men to preserve something, it endures. 

This night that I was out there was one of those still 
moon-lit evenings when everything seems changed into some- 
thing else. You know how it is—one loses one’s customary 
sense of things, and yet the reality before one is no less intense 
than the one at home in the fire-lit room—it is perhaps more 
intense for not being so familiar, yet seeming so crystal-clear 
and full of significance. 

The governor’s house has one small window without 
glass, for there is no glass in pueblo windows except in the 
ehurch. Once I asked Tony why they allowed glass there if 
not in their houses, and he replied: ‘‘But that is a different 
religion, you see.’’ The governor’s door was narrow, and 
from where I was I could watch it swing open and let in one 
shrouded figure after another, passing into the broad beam of 
light thrown out by the unshaded oil lamp and the fire. 

The moonlight fell so that half the house was in black 
shadow, including the door corner; and the rest of the adobe 
walls were softly glowing. The window cut out a high yellow 
square from the blackness. It was so very simple, that picture, 
no detail. A square house jutting out from the dark mass of 
the whole structure, the little yellow lighted window and the 
moon-lit wall, the door opening and shutting in the shadow, 
throwing out a path of warm light as, one after another, the 
Indians silently opened it and passed within, an air of serious 
celebration and a something withdrawn, inwardly concentrated, 
about each figure. They wear their blankets until they are 
soft with repeated washings so that they mould the body easily, 
clinging to the head. and flowing back over the left shoulder. 
Some wear white and some pale grey, and a few ofthe blan- 
kets are brilliant and patterned. . 

The room filled. They gathered there quickly after the 
war-chief called them from the roof of his house. his voice 
reaching all through the Pueblo into dim out-of-the-way rooms 
and farthest corners. The Indians always hear these ealls, 
announcements, summons, no matter where they are in the 
Pueblo. They don’t stop talking and listen or stop in their 
work, bunt they all hear and understand, and obey. And the 
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erier on the house knows how to throw his voice so that it will 
reach the one who hides as easily as the one next door. 

All the old men were gathered within. The door was left 
open and their voices flowed out gentle and vibrant like the 
beam of light. At first they were merely chatting together as 
they assembled, seating themselves on low white-covered 
couches around the walls, smoking and laughing a little. 

But when they were all there a silence came. Then a 
single voice in some kind of prayer or exhortation arose, calm, 
contained, a majesty in it; and after that all the voices, mur- 
muring. Then the young men came, singly and in twos and 
threes, padding on quiet moccasins out of the gloom, swathed 
in white wrappings, only their eyes showing. They stopped 
below the window to overhear what was going on inside. 
There is no secret diplomacy in the Pueblo regime. Every- 
thing is open. 

The light from the window fell on the white figures. 
These people know instinctively how to move, how to stand. 
Their attitudes at that hour and in that light seemed to be- 
token a mysterious participation in some ceremony unknown 
to me. Anyway, beautiful, beautiful, the whole atmosphere 
beautiful and strange and significant beyond usual things, and 
a queer chill crept over me as I watched, for I felt the beauty 
and the strangeness, and I wondered. ‘‘Tis the beauty, not 
the terror, turns the traveler’s heart to stone.’’ 

Inside the room the old men’s voices murmured together, 
rising and falling in that cosmic sound. Sometimes one voice 
would rise over the others in a priestly note of exhortation or 
warning, but it was always measured, rhythmic. 

The white figures in the group below would melt away, 
others would take their places. These spoke no word to each 
other but, approaching, would stare in silence into each other’s 
quiet eyes trying to fathom the identity, not touching, not 
moving, as each searched and raked the soul confronting him. 
Then satisfied that he had penetrated the personality in the 
other’s eyes, one would make way. They respect, utterly, the 
anonymity of the night. 

The old men’s voices flowed on, a river of sound, and the 
rhythm emerged to the listener. This was, somehow, cosmic 
music. Over on the bridges the young boys sang happy songs 
in the moonlight. Against the wise and secure old men’s 
voices, the young voices soared like lark-music. Contrapuntal. 
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And how-enhanced by the river water! How many thousands 
of years have the Indians known that voices over water make 
their songs lovelier? 

The night was very “quiet, as if it listened too. The moon 
sailed on, smiling. The old men wove their spell. 

Once my companion moved to the window during a momen- 
tary absence of listeners there, and beckoned me to come and 
look in. ‘‘Tony is right opposite the window and is amazing.’’ 
I went to the window and saw on Tony’s face a look of exalta- 
tion. It was vivid and illumined, his eyes raised to the wall 
opposite him. 

The hours crept by and yet they did not seem long. They 
did not seem like hours, anyway. Time was unbound. And 
from that roomful of old men a revivifying spirit issued, 
refreshing and restoring the psyche. 

Sometime near midnight there was a pause. Several In- 
dians came out, and Tony came up to the place where I sat. 
‘‘Are you all right? Not cold?’’ he asked. ‘‘No, but Tony, 
what are they talking about?’” I whispered eagerly. ‘‘ About 
that door,’’ he answered, and returned to the house. 

Again that cosmic murmur filled the air and passed into 
one’s deeper consciousness and did something good for one. 
Then, all at once, I had a realization. ‘‘It’s not that door 
that it’s all about,’’ I said to myself. ‘‘That’s only a point of 
focus. But there’s something else underlying what they are 
doing. This is a tribal expression, they are making something, 
continuing something that is alive. They themselves live by 
their creation. This is their kind of ‘creative work.’ Alto- 
gether they are projecting some essential life-giving energy 
and each one gives and each one receives of it.’’ 

A council meeting? Then I thought of our council meet- 
ings, our committee meetings, our Leagues of Nations, and I 
wondered if they, too, have an underlying life of their own 
that is spun out all unconsciously, while we think we’xe meeting 
to carry on grave discussions of this and that. But our meet- 
ings don’t animate us and refresh us. Why not? 

At about two o’clock I gave in to a feeling for sleep and 
went home. Tony stayed there until early morning and finally 
came back looking intensified and strengthened. 

“‘Well, did they decide to move that door from east to 
north?’’ I asked him. 

‘Oh, yes,’’ he said, ‘‘The meeting was to decide that.’’ 
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Che City of the Holy Faith of St. Francis 


by Witter Bynner 


I. 


“We couldn’t tell you, but we had a dance,’’ 
Francisco said in Santa Fe one morning. 
Santo Domingo had been given warning, 
Like all the Indian villages and clans 

In the United States, to take the chance 
That whiter people take, an order scorning 
The paint and fur and feather-tips adorning 
Dances for rain. Rain is a circumstance. 


A Salesman heard him, called him, ‘‘Come here, Joe. 
You been to school? Better go back again 

And learn to put an end to heathen tricks 

And be Americans, be modern men’’.... 
Francisco, breathing, was a crucifix: 

‘“We make the rain for you and you don’t know.”’ 


II. 


Lead home your flock, St. Francis, mile by mile. 
Gather, in the shadow of the sweetened nave, 
The sinning, pioneering ghosts who gave 

The halo of your name, the touch of your smile, 
To a mountain town. And welcome up the aisle 
These later townspeople. Help them to save 
Their souls from the Satan waiting to deprave 
New Adams with his terrible apples of guile. 


See where he stands in the doorway. Mark him well, 
A Salesman selling a pattern. Stare him down, 

St. Francis. Conquer him with your moccasins, 
With your burros and guitars, before he wins 

Even your town, like every other town, 

To the excellent machineries of hell. 


The Land of Journey’s Ending by Gerald Cassidy 
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Che Land of Journey's Ending 


by Mary Austin 


CARD | ETWEEN the Rio Colorado and the upper course of the 
‘ap, Rio Grande, lies the Land of Journey’s Ending. 

No such natural boundaries define it north and 
south, only the limit of habitableness. About the 
sources of its enclosing rivers the ranges of the continental 
axis draw to a head in the Colorado Rockies. Southward they 
seatter, like travellers who have lost their heads in terror of 
desertness, among the vast unwatered plateaus of Old Mexico. 
But all the country east of the Grand Canon, west and north of 
the Journada del Muerte, is like the middle life of a strong 
man, splendidly ordered. This is the first sense of the land 
striking home to the traveller who gives himself up to it.. Go 
far enough on any of its trails and you begin te see how the 
world was made. In such a manner mountains are thrust up; 
there stands the cone from which this river of black rock was 
east out; around this flat valley rises unbroken the rim of its 
ancient lake; by this earthquake rent the torrent was led that 
drained it. What man in some measure understands, he is no 
longer afraid of: the next step is mastery. 

That this is the first and lasting effect of the country 
comprised in the western half of New Mexico and the whole 
of Arizona, may be discovered, if from no other source, from 
the faces of the men who made it habitable. In any collection 
of pioneer portraits you will find one type of physiognomy 
predominating, full browed, wide between the eyes, and in 
spite of the fierce mustachios and long curls of the period, a 
look of mildness. Superior to the immediate fear of great 
space, or the lack of water or the raiding savage, there was a 
subtile content at work. Seeing ever so short a way into the 
method of the land’s making, men became reconciled to its 
nature. 

There can be no adequate discussion of a country, any 
more than there can be of a woman, that leaves out this inex- 
plicable effect produced by it on the people that live with it. 
To say that the Southwest has had a significant past and will 
have a magnificent future because it is a superb wealth pro- 
ducer, is to miss the fact that several generations of men wasted 
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themselves upon it happily without taking any measure of its 
vast material resources. The nineteenth century assault which 
found California a lady of comparatively easy virtue, quailed 
before the austere virginity of Arizona, but the better men 
among them served her without recompense. If the Southwest 
is becoming known as an unrivaled food producer, still, food 
producing is one of the things man has taught the land to do 
since he has lived in it. There was nothing that betrayed its 
crop capacity to the untutored sense of the Amerind savage 
and the unlettered American pioneer. Both of these married 
the land because they loved it, and afterwards made it bear. 
If more lines of natural development converged here, between 
the bracketing rivers, more streams of human energy came to 
rest than anywhere else within what is now the United States, 
it was because man felt there the nameless content of the crea- 
tive spirit in the presence of its proper instrument. 


by Will Shuster 
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Medicine 
Four Indian Poems 
by Eda Lou Walton 


Waking Song 


Seatter your dawn pollen, 
Dawn Boy, 

For tonight 

In your hoary age 

You will have only 

Twilight pollen 

To spread forth upon the earth. 


Love Medicine 


A yellow dot on her forehead, 
While she lies asleep in the sun, 

A black dot over her beating heart, 
And my charm is done, is done. 
Tonight she will slip to my tipi 
With wondering, half-breathed sigh. 
She will part the painted curtains, 

I shall watch her with half-shut eye. 
The sacred charm will bind her, 
Yet she will never know why. 

And then if she pleases me not 

I can wash my charm away 

And laugh when I see her hiding . 
From my mocking eyes all day. 
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Che Ascension of The Navajo Prophet 


I go now from you forever, 
My younger brother. 

You will never see me again, 
But in summer 

Watch for me in storm. 

I shall speak from the he-rain 
With voice of thunder. 

Say to me then, 

‘“Welecome, brother’’. 

And in the early winter, 
Listen for me at night, 

For I shall speak to you 
From the she-rain 

With voice of mist. 

Say to me, 

““Welcome, brother!’’ 

I go now from you forever, 
But I shall be in every storm 
That comes to you. 


Medicine Dance 


The wind is my medicine, 
It blows away the stones 
From my head. 

The rain is my medicine, 
It waters my weak bones 
Stretched in bed. 

My horse is my medicine 
And when I ride 

His beating energy 
Thrills me inside. 
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Shell-Boy 


(A Witch Story of the Taos Indians) 
Told by Elizabeth Willis De Huff 


%] HELL-BOY was a great hunter. He was married to 
1 White Corn, and he had a sister who lived with 
them who was very beautiful and whom he loved 
=A" devotedly. But one day this sister died after a sud- 
den and severe illness, and for many days Shell-boy hunted 
with a heavy heart. 

During these days he noticed that White Corn made stacks 
and stacks of paper bread—blue, yellow and white, all rolled 
into crisp cylinders. She never gave him-but a small bit to 
eat, so he began to wonder why she made it. Gradually he 
grew more and more suspicious and determined to watch her. 

So that evening he went early to bed and pretended to 
go immediately to sleep. White Corn came over and shook 
him; and then, believing him to be soundly sleeping, she went 
to a hidden pot, took out a pair of owl’s eyes and put them 
into her sockets in place of her own. 

Then she took an ear of corn and placing it upon the blan- 
ket beside Shell-boy, she whispered, ‘‘Ear of Corn, when Shell- 
boy asks, ‘Wife, are you here?’ answer for me, ‘Here I am.’ ”’ 
And then she went out with her bread where a coyote was 
awaiting her. 

Shell-boy jumped from his blankets and followed them to 
a hidden kiva on the mountain side, the door of which was 
concealed by a pile of brown weeds. Shell-boy slipped under 
the weeds and peeped down in time to hear the Witch-chief 
scold White Corn for being late and keeping all of them wait- 
ing. ‘‘The time is short’’, he continued, ‘‘We must make 
haste before daylight catches us. Go about your .2ppointed 
duties at once!’’ 

Crows, hawks, owls and coyotes hastened out of the kiva 
and soon returned with the corpse of Shell-boy’s beloved sister. 
They laid the body upon the floor and prepared it, while a 
big jar was brought to cook it in. 

‘‘Now walk up, each one of you’’, commanded Witch- 
chief, ‘‘and take from that body what you put into it.’’ 

One by one the witches obeyed the order. They drew 
stones from her head, cactus needles from her heart, dirty rags 


from her chest, thistles from her hands and feet, and all the 
emblems of witchcraft from different parts of her body. The 
sister began to breathe. 

Then Witch-chief took up his knife and. brought a big hoop 
from the East side of the kiva and set it down in the middle 
of the group. Chanting, he pushed the sister through the hoop 
and changed her into a deer; cut her up; and put her into the 
pot of boiling water to cook. 

Long after midnight, although the venison had had time 
to get done, it was still raw when Witch-chief tested it. 

“There is something wrong here’’, he growled. ‘‘Look 
thoroughly through the kiva for there is a traitor in our 
midst.’’ 

The witches hurried about in great confusion and searched 
every nook and corner, but no traitor could be found; for Shell- 
boy had slipped away to the safety of his blanket-bed when 
they began the hunt. 

At daylight the venison was still uncooked. ‘‘We must 
depart,’’ said Witch-chief. ‘‘Take with you, each one of you, 
a drop of this girl’s blood. Give it to your husbands and wives 
who are not one of us, and whoever refuses to eat the blood 
will know what it is; and by that token we will know who has 
observed this ceremony.’’ And each departed with a drop of 
blood. 

When White Corn reached home and put back her eyes, 
she went over and touched Shell-boy. 

“You are cold!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Where have you been?”’ 

‘““Nowhere’’, he promptly answered. ‘‘I became uncov- 
ered in my sleep.” 

She handed him the dried drop of blood. ‘‘Eat this’’, 
she suggested, ‘‘and you will not catch cold.”’ 

Shell-boy snatched the blood and threw it upon the floor. 
“You are the human eater’’, he cried, ‘‘eat it yourself!’’ 

That night White Corn reported what had happened. The 
witches brewed a medicine and with it doped Shell-boy as he 
slept. The next day he imagined he had heard the town 
announeer state that all were to go hunting, so he set out early 
for the meeting place in the mountains. No one was there 
but a few of the witches, but Shell-boy in an hallucination 
thought he saw nearly all of his clansmen. He sat down drows- 
ily upon a stone and one of the witches suggested that he take 
a nap while they waited for the rest to arrive. 
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At this suggestion Shell-boy went to sleep. The witches 
immediately seized him and bore him up a steep canyon wall 
to a narrow two-foot ledge with a sheer wall extending many 
feet above. and a steep precipitous drop below. There they 
laid him down and left him. 

When Shell-boy awakened from his sound sleep he was 
horrified at his position; and he felt an awful gnawing of hun- 
ger inside. A crow flew up with a dish of food in his mouth, 
but Shell-boy could not trust the witch bird, so he refused 
to eat the poisoned food. 

Then a Snow-bird flew near and saw Shell-boy in his pre- 
carious position. He was sorry for him and wanted to help; 
but the only thing that he could do was to give Shell-boy some 
of his feathers to make him more comfortable. Forthwith he 
plucked the longest and strongest feathers from his wings and 
tail. He placed them all along the tip edge of the ledge so 
that Shell-boy might turn over without falling. And for this 
kindness he received many thanks. 

Very soon the Sun-God came jingling along making 
the sun-noise. Shell-boy looked up at his shining disk and 
called to him for help. ‘‘I am so hungry, Sun,”’ he ealled, 
‘‘that I shall soon die without food. So the Sun-God dropped 
pieces of cooked buffalo meat and a package of corn meal 
down to him. Then Shell-boy begged the Sun-God to take 
him down from the treacherous ledge. 

*‘T wish I.could, my son’’, answered the Sun-God, ‘‘but I 
am not allowed to step upon the earth nor to tarry upon my 
way. I shall see the Morning Star and ask him to help you.’’ 

Ee the kind Morning Star sent his little brother the Chip- 
munk. 

When Morning Star spoke to Chipmunk, Chipmunk was 
so busy decorating himself with white clay stripes down his 
body that he did not hear until Morning Star had called three 
times. . 

**Yes’’, cheerfully replied Chipmunk, when he heard all 
about Shell-boy’s predicament, ‘‘I will take him down.’’ 

And at sunrise Shell-boy heard little Chipmunk whistling 
as he came up the cliff. In his claws he brought a fir seed and, 
standing upon the ledge beside Shell-boy, he dropped the seed. 
Down, down, down it fell, straight into the deep canyon beneath 
the shelf. Then without a word Chipmunk scurried down the 
wall to where the seed had fallen. 
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“She put a pair of owl’s eyes into her sockets... and then 
she went out where a coyote was awaiting her.’’ 
(Courtesy of Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y., Publishers of Tay Tay’s Tales by Mrs. DeHuf) 
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Navajo Song 


by Maynard Dixon 


Azlé, Azlé, you who have clambered the mountains, Azlé, 
Where is the little juniper growing up green? 
Over the band of blue mesas, 

Out of the yellow edges of dawn; 
Come on the curled-up toe of your moccasin, Azlé. 


Azlé, you who have wandered the hill-trails, Azlé, 
Where does the little fawn come down from the rim? 
Over the line of red mesas, 

The turquoise hollow of noon 
Touch with the softness of white corn-tassels, Azlé. 


Azlé, you who have followed the canyons, Azlé, 
Where does the he-bear come at evening to drink? 
Over the wall of black mesas, 
Into the velvet of night 

Go, stepping soft in your star-buttoned moccasins, Azlé. 
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Around and around the spot he circled, chanting as he 
went, until the seed sprouted and began to grow. - Then up and 
down the growing tree he scampered, still muttering his sing- 
song chant. The tree rapidly grew taller and bigger and 
stronger until it towered away up above Shell-boy with a stout 
limb in easy reach of his arms. 

‘‘Now come down’’, barked Chipmunk, and with thankful 
heart Shell-boy climbed down the tree. Then happy Chipmunk 
reversed his methods, and with chantings he eaused the tree 
to disappear and once more pocketed the magic seed. 

“As a reward for this great kindness’’, said Shell-boy, 
“from now on, Chipmunk-man, you shall be the first to come 
out in the spring.”’ 

Then ‘as Shell-boy was leaving, Chipmunk handed him 
three arrows and a bow. ‘‘When you reach home, Shell-boy’’, 
he instructed, ‘‘you must not eat a bite of anything until you 
have done all that I now tell you, or what we have done so far 
will be in vain. Your wife will ask you where you have been. 
Tell her that you have been away on a visit and that your hair 
is very dusty. Then ask her to go with you to the spring and 
wash your hair. Never lay down the bow and arrows, but 
keep them always in your hand. While you are walking 
around drying your hair she will be washing her own. Then 
say to her, ‘I see a buck,’ and shoot one of the arrows toward 
the East. Next you must pretend to see another buck and 
shoot the second arrow toward the North. Finally you must 
shoot the last arrow where you feign to see a doe in the West. 
Think not of your sister. Grandmother Spider is thinking of 
her.’’? And. with these injunctions Chipmunk leaped away. 

Shell-boy returned home and carried out Chipmunk’s 
instructions to a letter. When he shot the first arrow toward 
the East, it pierced the heart of the Chief of the Witches, who 
had been, up to that time, invisibly watching Shell-boy. And, 
since the weapon was a magic fire arrow, Witch-chief fell dead 
upon the spot. 

The second arrow in like manner struck the assistant to 
Witch-chief, and Shell-boy saw him turn around and around 
before his last breath. The last arrow sent White Corn whirl- 
ing to her death; and with them perished all of the witches. 

When Shell-boy reached home Grandmother Spider was 
waiting for him. She led him into the inner room and there 
sat his sister alive and well. 


Marana by Kate Chapman 
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Che Tndian’s Book 


(A Review of the new edition of Natalie Curtis’ Volume) 
by Ina Sizer Cassidy 


Harper Brothers have published a new edition of Natalie 
Curtis’ ‘‘The Indian’s Book,’’ first published in 1907, with the 
parfleche cover in new striking colors. None of the old ma- 
terial has been omitted, but considerable new matter has been 
added. Those who are under the impression that the Pueblo 
Indian question is a new one should read ‘‘The Indian’s Book’’ 
and see where Natalie Curtis, nearly twenty years ago made 
the same plea now being made for him and the preservation of 
his art, his songs and ceremonies. It was really due to her ef- 
forts that the young Indian of today in the Government 
schools is allowed to sing his own songs and to paint water 
colors of his ceremonies. Incredible as it seems, before she made 
her plea to the then. President Theodore Roosevelt, it was for- 
bidden the Indian to sing his own songs in school, and to do 
so even in the Pueblo was frowned upon by the authorities. 
The Pueblo Indian and his friends owe much to Natalie Curtis 
for this. ; 

In her plea for the preservation of the Pueblo Indian and 
his art Miss Curtis quotes an earlier authority John Fiske, the 
historian who says: ‘‘Among the Red Men of America the 
social life of ages more remote than the lake villages of Switzer- 
land is in many particulars preserved for us today, and when 
we study it we realize as never before the continuity of human 
development, its enormous duration and the almost infinite 
accumulation of slow efforts by which progress has been made. 
The Pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona are among the most 
interesting structures of the world.’’ 

Natalie Curtis’ self imposed task was to write, not what 
she thought of the Indian, nor what she thought should be 
done for him, but to record and preserve his own thoughts, his 
outlook on life, his beliefs and aspirations for the benefit of 
the Anglo-Saxon world of literature, music and art; and to pre- 
serve these for the young Indian as well, the Indian of today 
and tomorrow who is fast losing his pure Indian traditions in 
absorbing the traditions and culture of the white race. 

It is unfortunate for all that the life of this gifted young 
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woman should have ended before she had completed her task. 
Her death occurred in Paris two years ago, just as she was 
about to return to Santa Fe where she owned an attractive 
studio home, to continue her work. But she leaves a record in 
‘‘The Indian’s Book’’ which has already become, and no doubt 
will continue to be, a valuable reference book for all those in- 
terested in aboriginal culture. 
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Che Inquest of El Dorado 


Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
December 5, 1923. 


Dear Alice Corbin: 


You promised you would review Stephen Graham’s book 
for me, so here it is. Please have the review ready by Monday 
morning; the printer’s mouth is dripping for copy, and Elsie 
Sergeant has just written that she’s ‘‘so sorry it’s too late’’ 
for her to send those sketches! I have three sonnets by Idella 
Purnell of PALMS, but if I print too many poems, some one 
may think I’m a poet. 

I note that Stephen says, ‘‘I am supposed to have said that 
Santa Fe is a shabby little town.’’ What afunny man! Please 
state definitely in your review that he did say it was a shabby 
little town, and that it 1s a shabby little town in spite of the 
Chamber of Commerce, thank God. He also says that the pres- 
ent office of the Laughing Horse is a ‘‘hermit’s hut in the 
desert.” So you’d better assure the Public that if a house 
located on one of the principal paved boulevards of a capital 
city, within five blocks of the state house, with telephone, 
electric lights, hot and cold water (sometimes), taxi service 
to the door, five delivery boys, six Indians, and seVen casual 
visitors a day, to say nothing of an automobile and a cesspool 
in the back yard—I repeat: if that is a hermit’s hut in the 
desert, then Stephen Graham is a rosy apple hanging by his 
twig to a pecan tree. : 

‘‘Canned milk’’, indeed! And he had perfectly authentic 
cow in his blooming tea every place he went. But don’t let me 
prejudice you. 


by Fremont Ellis 
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Sanitarium 
by Lynn Riggs. 


She has hair the color of corn-shucks, and she sways, bent 
in the wind, behind the seven-branched candle-stick. She is so 
vivacious, for she has been saving it up for three months and 
five days—all the while she has lain upstairs in the white bed 
facing the ‘‘million dollar view’’ from the sanitarium. 

=) 

What an undistinguished company! she is thinking, while 
she smiles and murmurs, ‘‘No tea, thank you. No coffee, 
thanks. A little chocolate—that much, Lucy, a teeny bit I’ll 
have indigestion.’’ That fat woman with the rolling-pin arms 
—plebeian, awfully plebeian! Mrs. Dovet is like a lily—a little. 
Her clothes look edible—if one eats. The man with the kind 
face is evidently orthodox: what if there are thirty-six legs 
under the table? The lady with the Jewish face—what is her 
name? Crankle? No, Spankle? Ah, Rothschild, isn’t it! 
Such a bore for everybody having TB. . . . Restful, of course, 
except for Thanksgiving parties where every one talks about 
‘‘temps’’ and ‘‘hems’’ and New York. O dear! 
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The corn-shuck hair cascades over one ear. ‘‘I’ll have to 
go up and fix it. Don’t.save a place for me at this—what do 
you call it?—Bunko game. I am so tired, so tired. Weary . .’’ 
With a fixed, bright, bird-like smile, she goes dismally from 
the room. 

——0—— 

Shucks! 
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Aspen Leaves 


by Warren Gilbert 


I have forgotten what the young leaves said 

Last summer. Now the young leaves all are dead. 
It was surprising what the young leaves said... 
And now I have forgotten and they are dead. 


Last night I sat next a Mrs. Lanier at dinner. She had 
read the book and says that no matter what may be said against 
his report of part of the Southwest, his account of the Jemez 
dance is a distinct contribution to, ete., etc., and that we all 
owe a debt of gratitude to anyone who can so well preserve in 
words, ete., ete. .... I also understand that the paragraphs 
about Domingo are good. In fact, all of the material on the 
Indians seems well done. Better mention that. 

But as for Mexico, a fellow named Hart, correspondent 
for the LONDON TIMES, told me in Mexico City that Graham 
didn’t go outside the Hotel Iturbide while he was there, and 
that what he wrote of conditions in Mexico was the bunk. 

Nevertheless, Graham had a bully idea, however unsatis- 
factorily he developed it. And I leave it entirely to you. I 
simply throw off suggestions as they enter my head. Say any- 
thing you want to about the book; but have it ready by Mon- 
day. Please! 

Yours hurriedly, 


Laffin Hoss... 


P.S. By the way, I understand there is a chapter on Cowboys 
and Jack Thorpe. Better not mention that, because Jack prom- 
ised us one of his cow-boy poems and didn’t come across. We 
mustn’t encourage that sort of thing. Pretty soon everyone 
will start doing that and I’ll have the whole darn thing to do 
myself! . 


EDITORIAL NOQTE:—Owing to illness, Alice Corbin Henderson was unable . 
to review Stephen Graham’s In Quest of El Dorado (D. Appleton & Co.,. 
ap = es We therefore print the editor’s letter to her on the subject 
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